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Leonato. — Arc these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don J0J171. — Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 

—Much Ado About Nothing. 

THERE is, after all, to be an exhibition 
in New York of the 
works of Barye. It 
will be held at the 
American Art Gal- 
leries, under the 
management of the 
proprietors, about 
themiddleof April. 
It is expected that 
besides a nearly 
complete collection 
of his smaller work 
in bronze, more 
than fifty water- 
colors by Barye will be shown. Mr. Walters and Mr. 
Lawrence will lend freely from their collections. Mr. 
Walters will send, among other unique examples of 
Barye sculpture, the famous silver copy of the " Walk- 
ing Lion," probably the model illustrated on the fron- 
tispiece of the magazine this month. 
* * 

The exhibition of blue-and-white Chinese porcelains 
at the Union League Club in March, in conjunction with 
an excellent array of paintings, was even more remark- 
able than that of the single-color pieces noticed last 
month. It is probable that nothing to equal it in com- 
pleteness has ever been seen before in any country — not 
excepting China. As the case of notable examples of 
sang-de-bceuf was the centre of attraction at the previ- 
ous ceramic exhibition at the club, so in this instance 
was the case containing the remarkable " hawthorne " 
pots, owned by Mr. Charles A. Dana, Mr. James A. Gar- 
land and Mr. Robert Hoe. To the wholly uninitiated, 
be it said, that these " hawthorne " pots, of the finest 
period of the potter's art in China, somewhat resemble 
in form the old-fashioned Oriental ginger jar ; but they 
were made with covers, and to find one now with the 
original cover is rare indeed. The finest known to con- 
noisseurs is the " Blenheim," one of the two pots in this 
case which are owned by Mr. Garland. This, however, 
has not the original cover, but one made by Samson of 
Paris, the only man who can make a presentable substi- 
tute. Mr. Garland's companion to the " Blenheim " pot 
was bought in Paris by Mr. Bing. It has its original 
cover, but is not nearly so fine as the other. Neverthe- 
less, it was probably the third best " hawthorne " pot 
in the case. It is worth not less than $2500, as the 
market rules. At the Hotel Drouot, in 1887, it was 
bought for 900 francs, in the face of the " expert " Mann- 
heimer, who put it up at only 100 francs. 

* 
On a glass shelf above this princely pair of '■ haw- 
thornes" was the splendid pair lent by Mr. Dana ; one of 
which, I should say, would rank next to the " Blenheim" 
pot. Mr. Brayton Ives had one no less fine, and Mr. 
Robert Hoe, one of lighter color, but of exquisite quality. 

* * 
* 

In the limited space at command now it is impossible 
to do justice to this great collection, which contained 
some of the finest objects from the cabinets of Messrs. 
Clarke, Walters, Garland, Ives, Hoe, Dana, Oastler, 
Wilson, Lawrence, Andrews, Sampson, and Charles 
Stewart Smith. The soft paste and egg-shell specimens 
were especially notable. Messrs. Dana, Ellsworth and 
Waggamann had bought some of the finest pieces at the 
big porcelain sale at the American Art Galleries a few 
days before, and they sent them to this exhibition. Mr. 
Garland, who probably has the largest collection of 
*' powdered" blue in the world, sent many fine specimens, 
which attracted much attention, although they do not 
rightfully belong in an exhibition of " blue-and-white." 

* * 

* 

Delacroix's masterly " Lion Attaque," which, al- 
though only 10x14 inches, is a thoroughly representative 
work of the master, I understand has gone into the col- 
1 lection of Mr. George I. Seney, which, by the way, I hear, 
is much finer than the one he sold not long ago. This 
picture may be remembered as having figured at one of 
the Union League Club exhibitions: a lion, seen in profile 
against blue mountains and a gray sky, is starting back 
before some foe not shown on the canvas. It was in the 



Hartrnann collection, and in 1857 sold for 10,000 francs. 
Mr. Oehme, of Knoedler & Co., who is not always as 
circumspect as he should be in such matters, is reported 
to me as speaking slightingly of the picture as " a mere 
sketch." He really should be more careful how he lets 
his business jealousies affect his judgment as a critic. 
It is a weakness that will yet get him into trouble. Al- 
though I have not mentioned him by name before as the 
" expert " who gave the opinion that the beautiful wood- 
land painting, " Eel Fishers," was not by Corot, I may say 
now, on the best authority, that it was Mr. Oehme who 
thus put himself on record. It was largely due to this 
utterance, I am told, that the owner parted with the pic- 
ture, which then passed into Mr. Erwin Davis's posses- 
sion. The authenticity of the painting, as I stated at the 
time, has been vouched for by Mr. Durand-Ruel, for 
whom Corot executed it as a commission. By the way, 
the picture appears in the catalogue of the Erwin Davis 
sale as " In the Woods at Marcoussis." 

-M. 

There are at Klackner's a few drawings belonging to 
Mr. F. Meder and attributed to Albrecht Diirer which 
should be very encouraging to art students. If Diirer 
could have used his pen as awkwardly as he is repre- 
sented in at least one of these, and afterward have 
made the beautiful pen-drawings I have seen attributed 
to him in the print rooms of the British Museum, no tyro 
need despair of success. 

There has never been a better opportunity than the 
present for " booming" the market for " old masters" in 
this country ; but the only likely buyers are very fastidi- 
ous in their taste, and will look at nothing but acknowl- 
edged masterpieces. The recent purchase by Mr. Hen- 
ry O. Havemeyer from Mr. Schaus of the superb Rem- 
brandt, " Le Doreur," from the Duke De Morny's collec- 
tion, following closely on that of the two noble portraits 
by the same master imported by Cottier, is an indication 
that Americans are now prepared to buy great works by 
the " old masters," as they have for some years past been 
buying the best modern paintings that have been in the 
market. But, inasmuch as it may be said that there are 
no experts on "old masters" in this country, in the sense 
that there are abroad, and that Americans have learned 
by experience to beware of " collections" brought from 
Europe, where they should find the best market if they 
are really all that is claimed for them, our millionaires 
are careful now to acquire only undoubted masterpieces 
with pedigrees as irreproachable as those of the thor- 
oughbred horses in their stables. Such are the three su- 
perb Rembrandt portraits owned by Mr. Havemeyer, and 
now on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

In the same room are the thirty-seven " old masters" 
recently loaned by Mr. Henry G. Marquand, and now 
most generously given by him to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum without condition. A gift representing at a low 
estimate half a million dollars ! Truly admirable and of 
undoubted authenticity as are nearly all of these pictures, 
it is no slur on them to say that they are not all master- 
pieces. Of the contents of how many public galleries of 
" old masters" in Europe even can it be said that there are 
only masterpieces ! It was perhaps some such reflection 
as this that influenced Mr. Marquand in making his 
princely gift doubly valuable by entailing no restriction 
as to keeping the collection together, such as mars the 
educational value of the modern paintings bequeathed 
to the Museum by the late Catharine Wolfe. No one, I 
venture to say, would be more pleased than Mr. Mar- 
quand himself, if Gainsborough, for instance, should 
some day be better represented in the room than by " A 
Girl with a Cat ;" Rubens by " Pyramus and Thisbe ;" 
and Frans Hals by "Portraits of Two Gentlemen" — 
this last is surely a wrong attribution. The day may 
not be far distant when the room which contains " Le 
Doreur," of Rembrandt, and the " Saltash," of Turner, 
may become a veritable " Salle Carre" — with only master- 
pieces. All credit, then, to the foresight and noble self- 
effacement of the President of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum for having made this possible ! 

It is much to be regretted that the accession of Mr. 
Marquand to the presidency of the Museum does not 
improve the chances of the building being opened to the 
public on Sunday. The re-agitation of this question has 
brought to light certain facts as to the methods of the 
trustees in their relations with the public, which are not 
much to their credit. It appears that eight years ago, 
Mr. W, T, Walters, of Baltimore, wrote to President 



Johnston, offering $10,000 to defray the cost, for three 
years, of keeping the Museum open on Sunday, that sum 
of money, one of the Trustees having told him, being all 
that was needed to try the experiment for that period. 
The offer was declined. Mr. Walters naturally sup- 
posed that the matter had been duly discussed at an 
official meeting of the board ; but it comes out now that 
it was never brought up before the board. Certain - 
members objected to the idea of opening the Museum 
on Sundays, and took it upon themselves to decide for 
their colleagues. It is evident that proper recognition 
of the rights of outsiders— even to simple courtesy at 
the hands of the Trustees — is as far off as ever. 

* * 
The report that M. Secretan intends to sell his fa- 
mous collection has no other foundation than the natu- 
ral presumption that he will be forced to do so on account 
of the collapse of the Copper " Ring," of which he was 
the head. That he was telegraphed from New York an 
offer of $2,000,000 for his gallery is absurd. Only a 
syndicate of dealers could do this, and I know that no 
such syndicate has been formed. Likely enough the col- 
lection will be sold ; but if so, it will probably be at auc- 
tion. Nearly three months would be required to pre- 
pare for such an event. One has to count in Australia 
and New Zealand now among probable buyers at such 
a sale, and it takes a long time to communicate with the 
Antipodes. Besides owning Millet's " Angelus," which 
has a market value of $100,000, M. Secretan owns 
twenty-seven Meissoniers, including the famous " Game 
of Bowls," about twenty fine Troyons, and marvellous 
examples of Rousseau, Corot and Courbet. 

It is no secret that Benjamin Constant was chagrined 
at his cold reception in the United States. Mr. Glaen- 
zer, representing Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co., did 
his best to " boom" him ; but everybody was talking 
Verestchagin just then, and the French artist was hardly 
noticed. He went to the Verestchagin exhibition, but 
did not seem to see much in it. As he entered the 
American Galleries and saw the rugs hanging up and 
the cases of bric-a-brac, he shrugged his shoulders and 

sneeringly exclaimed : " Ah ! • Bon Marche '.!" 

* * 

* 

Mr. Inness, at least, has reason to be glad that Mr. 
Benjamin Constant came to this country. His " Spring 
Landscape," at the Union League Club exhibition, sent 
the French artist into ecstasies, whereupon Mr. Thomas 
B. Clarke, who was present, invited him to visit his house, 
where he would see several of Mr. Inness's pictures. Mr. 
Constant went and was delighted. He assured Mr. Glaen- 
zer that this American was a genius, which Mr. Glaenzer, 
being wholly occupied in selling foreign pictures, prob- 
ably had never suspected. But, having an eye to busi- 
ness, he went immediately with Mr. Constant to the 
studio of Mr. Inness and bought every picture the artist 
had for sale ; and then and there, on behalf of Messrs. 
Boussod, Valadon & Co., he made a contract with him 
for the control of all his work for a term of years, and 
furthermore, undertook to give a special exhibition in 
Paris of his pictures this summer. 

* 

This projected Inness exhibition, by the way, is said 
to have been at the bottom of the artist's trouble with 
the American Art Commissioner, General Rush C. Haw- 
kins, who, being refused any picture by Inness for the 
American display at the Paris Exposition, borrowed one, 
owned by the American Art Association, and shipped it 
to Paris on his own responsibility. This strikes one as 
a rather high-handed proceeding ; but the General takes 
the ground that it was his duty to get a proper repre- 
sentation of American artists ; that he was appointed 
for that purpose, and if any of the artists did not want 
to be represented that was their look-out, not his. All 
of which is very characteristic of General Hawkins, as 
everybody will say who happens to know him. Mr. 
Wyant, too, will be represented in spite of himself. 
Eastman Johnson, who did not at all approve of the way 
in which the business of the Commission was man- 
aged, refused to send any picture ; but at the last min- 
ute he was prevailed upon to change his decision. 
* 

This is one side of the situation : artists refusing to 
be represented at the Paris Exposition. Another phase 
is the jury's refusal to accept pictures by men who by 
virtue of their position, if for no other reason, should 
have been considered " hors concours." What shall be 
said of the action of the jury in sending back to the ven- 
erable and honored President o f the National Academy 
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the picture he first sent in, because it was not up to the 
required standard ? And what can the jury say in jus- 
tification of rejecting Bierstadt's large and representative 
painting " The Last of the Buffalo," which, at all events, 
was found good enough to be exhibited at the Century 
Club? Mr. Stedman wrote a descriptive pamphlet 
about it, praising it in no measured terms. Being 
thoroughly American, it, doubtless, would have proved 
. highly interesting to the foreign visitors to the Exposi- 
tion ; but this fair-minded jury, which has allowed some 
of the younger painters to send as many as half a 
dozen canvases each, and has placidly admitted the work 
of mere novices, puts itself on record as deciding, that 
Mr. Bierstadt, a veteran of established reputation, can- 
not paint well enough to earn a place even in such a 
miscellaneous collection of pictures as has been sent 
over to represent the United States at the Exposition. 



" Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat." 

So sang Butler in " Hudibras " two centuries ago, 
and human nature has not changed since then. It 
seems hardly credible, but it is nevertheless a fact, that 
Mr. Alfred Corning Clark, who paid $725, at the sale 
of the Stebbins collection, for the " Rosa Bonheur 
crayon drawing," which I proved, to the satisfaction of 
Mr. Stebbins and of Mr. Kirby, the auctioneer, to be 
only a retouched photograph, persists in keeping it, 
although both these gentlemen are anxious to return him 
his money and take back the picture. Mr. Clark has found 
out for himself, now, the nature of his " crayon draw- 
ing," but he hopes to take it to Paris and get Rosa Bon- 
heur to say that she herself touched it up. It is possible 
that she did so — perhaps to gratify some friend who 
owned the print — never supposing, of course, that it 
would be sold as a drawing by her. But even if she did, 
the fact could not give to this now much faded photo- 
graph any artistic value, and certainly it could give it 
no commercial value. Montezuma. 



THE ERWIN DA VIS COLLECTION. 



Following closely on the Stebbins sale comes that 
of the collection of Mr. Erwin Davis, which also will 
have been dispersed at auction at Chickering Hall before 
this notice can appear in print. The affairs of the native, 
home-bred artists are not generally taken into consider- 
ation in connection with these great gatherings of the 
best modern European work, but Mr. Davis's collec- 
tion is one that ought to be " hailed " with satisfaction 
by the American painter and his well wisher. Here is a 
collector who has brought together a large number of 
chefs d'eeuvre with which it is yet quite possible for the 
best American work to establish a connection ; he has 
not accumulated a wealth of what are somewhat scorn- 
fully called (by the landscapists mostly) " anecdotic " 
pictures — Geromes, Meissoniers, Viberts and such like — 
with which the New York artist as yet is not exactly in 
a condition to compete ; but he has been generally 
enamored of other things — color, atmosphere, landscape 
sentiment — painter-like things that do not need for their 
completement any archaeological, literary or historical 
baggage. Having an eye for these particular qualities, 
it has followed naturally that he has been able to appre- 
ciate similar ones in the domestic work, and thus it 
comes to pass that among his treasures we see Ameri- 
can canvases that do not look like aliens even in such 
distinguished company. In fact, one of the visitor's first 
impressions is that of surprise at the way in which the 
native pictures hold their own. Mr. Davis has contrived 
to secure some of the best of them : Wyatt Eaton's 
" Reflections," George Inness's ." Morning," Robert C. 
Minor's " Morning," Alden Weir's " Flowers," an ex- 
cellent, luminous Bunce, a good Twachtman, Walter 
Palmer's "Wheat Fields near Chantilly." When the 
old things and the new thus come together with scarcely 
a joint, other collectors will be led to look around for 
native productions even for their very best galleries. 

And the foreigners are of great distinction— the best of 
them. M. Durand-Ruel, the apostle of the Fontainebleau 
painters, and, later, of the impressionists, testifies in a 
letter to the owner : " I can say that the great painters 
of the century, especially those which are known as be- 
longing to the ' Barbizon School,' have pictures in your 
gallery which cannot be equalled, and are celebrated in 
the annals of art." Of Rousseau there are five exam- 
ples, including the admirable " Sunset, Gorges d' Apre- 
mont," a Barbizon landscape and a " Sunset in the Pyr- 



enees ;" of Jules Dupre, seven, including the " Entrance 
to the Forest," from the Feder Collection, Paris, and 
the " Landscape and Cattle," from that of the late ex- 
Secretary of the Navy, Borie ; of Daubigny, six; Corot, 
six ; Troyon, six ; Millet, four ; Corot, six ; Diaz, five, etc., 
etc. Delacroix is strongly represented, a portrait of 
himself, Mr. Borie's big " Lion Hunt," an " Entrance of 
the Christians into Constantinople," from the Feder Col- 
lection, and " Milton Dictating to his Daughters ;" De- 
camps, Michel, Courbet and Couture are in good force ; 
there are three still-lives by Vollon, and one— of military 
objects — by Gericault ; a " Haymaking" by Munkacsy, 
and some Monttcellis. The impressionists are very well 
represented, headed by Manet's " Boy with the Sword " 
and lady in pink feeding the parrot. There is some very 
nice gray work of the Holland painters ; two water-colors 
by Barye, the sculptor, and a charming little domestic 
genre by Duez, called " The Dinner," though it seems 
rather to be a breakfast. The great Bastien-Lepage, the 
"Joan of Arc," hangs at one end of the long gallery. 
It is greatly to be hoped that no covetous French capi- 
talist will be able to capture and take home with him 
again this most serious and noble work. 



THE DUKE DE DURCAV S OLD MASTERS. 

There is at this present writing on exhibition at the 
American Art Galleries an interesting collection of old 
masters belonging to Don Pedro de Borbon, Duke de 
Durcal, of which, if it were not for the fact that it will 
be broken up at auction or removed from sale before this 
number of The Art Amateur can reach our readers, we 
would be glad to give an extended notice. It is mainly 
composed of examples of Spanish-Italian art, many of 
them of considerable intrinsic merit, and most of them 
interesting historically. It is quite safe to say that no 
such representation of that school has ever been seen in 
the United States. A number of pictures and drawings, 
moreover, belong to other schools ; and some are attrib- 
uted, not without show of reason, to masters like Adrian 
Van Ostade, Tiepolo and Van Mieris, and a few bear the 
still more famous names of Velasquez, Rubens and 
Rembrandt. 

" The Taking Down from the Cross," of Antolinez de 
Sarabia, painted on copper, has unusual qualities of color 
and of execution. A " Portrait of a Dominican Friar," by 
Alonzo Cano, shows a full-fed, passionate and voluptu- 
ous face, expressively painted. A little interior, with dis- 
proportionately tall figures, by Juan Galvez, " The Com- 
munion of the Dying," is remarkable for its truthful 
effect of light. A " Portrait of Dona Juana La Loca," 
ascribed to Hans Holbein, is a singularly delicate piece of 
work, by whomever painted. A " Battle Scene" by 
Lanfranco ; a " Portrait of an Infanta," by Raphael 
Mengs ; a " Young Man Cleaning a Dog," by Frans Van 
Mieris ; a " Drinking Scene," by A. v. Ostade, bear inter- 
nal evidence of authenticity. The " Sketch for his own 
Portrait," attributed to Rembrandt, is certainly a remark- 
able piece of painting, and not unworthy of him. Of more 
modern painters, as Madrazo and Decamps, there are 
good examples. A portrait in oils and some sketches by 
Goya are particularly interesting, the painting being 
strong and reserved, the drawings, like most of his slight- 
er work, very unsatisfactory. 

There is in the main gallery a large Murillo, a Ma- 
donna and Child, the former wearing the white mantle 
of the Dominican order, which is excellently composed 
and has much of the sweetness and no little of the power 
of the artist. A portrait of Charles II., as a boy, ascribed 
to the school of Velasquez, is clever in color and brush- 
work. There are many other paintings of interest, and 
a large collection of drawings, generally slight, but some, 
like a fine study of a boy's head, attributed to Vandyck, 
works of real value. 



THE WHISTLER EXHIBITION. 



Every artist is, of necessity, an abstractor of quin- 
tessence ; since he cannot reproduce everything that he 
sees in his. model, he is obliged to choose that which to 
him seems the essential part. The fact that Mr. J. 
M. Whistler's paintings are few and small and slight 
does not necessarily make them contemptible ; and while 
we may laugh at some of that gentleman's eccentricities, 
we will take good care not to laugh at his art — at least 
while it remains of the quality of the five dozen sketches 
shown at Wunderlich's. 

They are painted at the first stroke, it is true ; there 



are no retouches, no corrections ; but the result is very 
good. Mr. Whistler performs very little manual labor 
when he paints, but a great deal of acute and delicate 
observation is expressed by it. 

The least interesting work is in a few figure subjects, 
two in oils and two in pastels, which are only clever 
sketches of a quality not very rare. The best is, per- 
haps, in one or two water-colors, in which a crowd of 
little figures throng a market-place or a beach. In 
these a figure is often put in with a single blot, but 
there is nothing lacking of character, movement, man- 
ner. Any one acquainted with the individual could pick 
him out from the crowd. And the whole mass seems 
to move and breathe ; to have solid ground under its 
feet and air about it. The majority of the pictures are 
landscapes in water-colors. A few are in oils. Some 
are not only simply treated, but of very simple subjects, 
like the " Fields at Loches," an expanse of meadow, a low 
green hill, with some trees upon it and a single large tree 
to the left. Some depend very much on color for their 
charm, but not so much as one would be led to expect 
from the titles — " Blue and Gold — Havre," " Green 
and Silver — Loches," "Caprice in Red," ''A Rose 
Note," " White and Silver — Cremerie — Paris." Take the 
last, for example (though any one would do) ; the " white" 
is of awnings, shop fronts and pavements, yellowish, 
bluish, russet toned ; the " silver" is the grays of the 
shadows, of the dark window's and the people grouped 
about them ; and the scene is no less distinct than it 
should be if the artist was not in the least concerned 
about the color effect which principally induced him to 
paint it. 

Those who admire Mr. Whistler's etchings, but hesi- 
tate to admire equally his water-colors, have an oppor- 
tunity now to set themselves right, for some of the 
former have been hung apparently to fill space that 
would otherwise be empty. They will find that the 
qualities of keen observation and expressive touch which 
they have learned to like in the etchings are present in 
the water-colors, with the added charm of unusually 
brilliant and harmonious coloring. Whistler has long 
been noted for his etching of Water and boats, but he 
has never done anything better in that way than his dis- 
tant view of Dordrecht, with sail-boats in the brown 
river (No. 34), or his " Life-boat" (No. 29). 



A dozen landscapes and one figure-piece by Mr. 
William L. Picknell are on exhibition at Avery's galle- 
ries in Fifth Avenue. The landscapes arc of American 
scenes, for the most part along the coast. " Where the 
Broad Ocean Leans against the Land" is the somewhat 
misleading title of the largest, but one of the least inter- 
esting. Very little is seen of the ocean in it, the tide 
being out, and stretches of wet sand filling most of the 
picture. Much better is " April Sunshine," a view of a 
rough New England hill-side, with houses and the shal- 
low margin of a river. " Apple Blossoms" is a good 
rendering of an orchard in blossom. " A Quiet Nook" 
is an excellent bit of tree painting. In " A Quiet Day," 
it is the figure of a fisherman in his boat that makes the 
picture. It is a thoroughly good piece of work, but has 
not the charm of some of the landscapes. Mr; Picknell 
handles the palette knife, of which he makes much use, 
with a dexterity acquired by very few even after long 
practice. 

There are at Mr. Durand-Ruel's new Fifth Avenue 
galleries some remarkable paintings, recently imported, 
of the recognized French schools, as well as a few of the 
best works of the impressionists. Among the former 
are " A Halt," by Decamps ; " A Tiger," by Barye (water- 
color) ; a " Moonlight Marine" and a " Landscape" with 
a cottage, both uncommonly good examples of Jules 
Dupre* ; a " Nymph," by Chaplin ; an " Eastern Scene" 
(water-color), by Bonpere ; a pastel by F. Millet fils ; 
" Feeding Chickens" and several Moorish landscapes with 
figures by Huguet, that clever shadow of Fromentin. 



Some forty paintings and drawings by the late F. O. 
C. Darley, including a few sketches for Cooper's and 
Irving's romances, were sold at the Fifth Avenue Art 
Galleries, March 5th. The sale of the annual Artists' 
Fund Collection followed ; and on March 7th were sold 
sixty-eight landscapes by the late R. W. Hubbard, and 
some paintings contributed by the Artists' Mutual Aid 
Society for the benefit of his estate. As is usual on 
such occasions, many of the paintings and drawings 
sold very cheaply, although Darley was a man of genius 
and Hubbard a landscapist of real talent. 



